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The Situation in American 
‘ngineering and Scientific Education 


By REAR ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, USN 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


rg’ 

| HE INDUSTRIAL, and hence the political, powel 
of nations is dependent in large part on thei 
scientific and echnpinecring protessions, and these 


nm turn depend on a continuous inflow olf ca 


pable and well-trained individuals. Indeed, a 


nation progresses or falls back in the race fon 


survival to the degree that it succeeds or fails 


to aflord each individual citizen the maximum 


opportunity for education and training 


An essential function of leadership, im the 


government olf nations as in the management 


ol industries, is to plan for the future, Perhaps 


weakness a have 


or another, that it can do ¢ 


the most insidious nation can 


is the beliel, foster propaganda ol one kind 
verything better than 
others. We in the United States are subjected to 
this kind of propaganda in various media, such 
slick Wi 


overlook ibout 


especially if it is unpleasant 


as the advertisements of magazines 


what we do not hear much 


One of the unpleasant facts which has but re 
field of 


Wiaihh 


cently been mentioned is that, in the 


scientific and engineering education, out 


competitor, Russia, is speedily passing us \ 


cording to the best estimates, the United State 


now has about 800,000 engineers and scientists 


Russia, 650,000. Disturbing as this is, it is in 


significant as against the rate with which she 


is increasing her engineering and scientific talent 
compared with us, In 1954, she graduated mor 
than 50,000 engineers and scientists; the U. § 
23,000. Allen Dulles 
Intelligence Agency 


1960 Soviet 


director of our Central 


has stated that between 


Ru 


1,200,000 scientists and engineers, compared with 


1950 and sia will have graduated 


900,000 in the United States in our present pro 


gram Thus, by 1960, it is estimated she will 


have more engineers and scientists than we 


moreover, the rate of attrition in Russia is lowe 


ol lowe I 


Russian 


than ours because 
Some 


technically as 


age 


may argue that engineers are 


not well trained as ours. This is 


tased on in iddress ae i] Edison 


Foundation, Fast Orange 
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not the case. It is true that they are trained in 


engineering exclusively, at the cost of then 


general education, and that their training is con 


fined to narrow specializations This is so be 


cause the Soviet educational philosophy is to 


train the individual for the particular purpose 


the state requir 5 


Russia educates as many and 
hall of the 
contrast, in the ( S 


peo) 


While our mass production system will permit 


Wormer aS ie, 


women constitute total in the pro 


fessions In this is but 


a traction ol one 


cent 


us to build more things faster than Russia, then 


numbers, may soon in 


vent better machine In rate ol progress thes 


We 


rranted out pres nit technological leadet 


fact, already ahead of us must not 


hip 


Some believe that the U. S. is not even gradu 


ating enough trained people merely to sustain 


technical beyond 


1970 nless the 


our present rate ol expansion 


number of our scien 


ts and eneineers increases at an accelerated 


rate, our cconomy will be in serious trouble for 
lack ol 
pool ol vraduate 


hich 


from jet 


technological nourishment, because out 


engineers is the source trom 


rise ive rly ill gull technolo. il advances 


and nylon to earth satellites 


and 


Accordingly, the 


makes a great il ol 


chgines 


itomic power intercontinental mussiles 
present Soviet peace ollensive 
Russian 


seo rs 
Khrushches ric We 


Let us have pe acetul competition and we 


Recently 


fight 


don't have to 


will show you 1 ( thie truth lie Victors i 


Ours 


ilso in 


Russia's 


America’s present educational crisis 


volves quality since we cannot match 


Malhpowel in number 
Our have re 


Actually, the 


today is 


primary and econdary schools 


cently come in for much criticism 


iVeTAYve high-school vraduate of better 


trained than the one of years ago, since today’s 


school year is twice as long as that of 1870, the 


proportion of teachers to pupils is greater, and, 
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even with the changed value ol the dollar, we 
spend ning 
1870 


we did in Thus, the child goes to school 


[WICE AS long, costs nine times as much to edu 


cate, but gets only a little better education than 


89) years avo 
Lhe re 


yupil compares favorably with the pupil of 1870 
pul | | 


al issue is not whether the present-day 


but whether he is adequately trained for the 


demands of today’s society. I submit that he 3 


not, on the basis of study, intuition, and the 
CX PCrichce gained from interviewing more than 
1,000 college graduates over the past 10 years 
a small number of the 
Some 


ticket 


I discovered that all but 


youny vraduates lack propel motivation 
of them consider their degree merely as a 
They 
I his 


rather 


to a job a pass for security use the 


college as a “service station.” desire fon 


security in terms of money, than in op 


portunity for sellimprovement, is hard to under 


stund in a society where security is so readily 


available 


SCHOOL 


tumes as much per pupil today as 
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Further, they know many ftacts—but they have 
not learned many principles. A good engineering 


course is one in which the student learns the 


principles of mathematics, physics, mechanics, 


electricity, metallurgy, and chemistry \ 
thorough understanding of these leads easily to 
handling the facts associated with them 

believe that 


I do not practical stufl’”’ should 


be or can be properly taught in a university 
Nearly 


behind current industrial practice 


all college textbooks are several years 


Furthermore, 


they are written by men who do not have the 


latest “‘practical” information, so that the texts 


ire obsolete even while they are being written 


Lhe employer who wants a “pra¢ tical” engineet 
ing graduate is simply hiring a man who knows 
how to make the same mistakes that have been 
made 


I he 


cducators alone 


in his plant for the past 10 to 15 years 
in education is not the fault of the 


It is the 


failure 
fault of all of us in not 
recognizing the impact of the 20th-century scien 


tific revolution and taking the necessary measures 


iy) tannic 


[his is inv view of some ol the proble ms that 


face us in engineering education. What ci wi 


| 
do about 


them? 

All who are qualified should obtain a college 
education loday, 60% of the best students 
vraduating trom high school do not ZO to college 
This is a tremendous loss of talent amounting to 


And half of 


those who do start college do not graduate, For 


50,000 students each year nearly 


every high-school graduate who eventually 


earns a doctoral degree there are 25 others who 


have the intellectual ability to achieve that de 


rree but do not. We simply cannot afford a 


waste such as this, 


We must increase the funds for education. The 
9] ( 


United States 1s spending about 214% ol the 


national income on education. In contrast, we 


spend more than four pel cent on recreation 


Wi spend more money for comic books than for 


all textbooks used in our elementary and high 
In 1951 the amount spent for advertis 
United 


Sf hools 


ine was $199 for every family in the 
States, but the amount for primary and secondary 
education was $152 per house hold. Our national 
outlay for the education of citizens was substan 
tially less than our expenditures for the educa 
tion of consumers. 

Recently, our home permanent wave industry 
budgeted for research into ways of improving 
the looks of hair about two 


human cents per 
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female. Ihe whole nation meanwhile was spend 
ing only three cents per capita for research into 
the distressing things that go on inside the 
human head 

We seem to be more concerned with expendi 
tures for school buildings than for spending 
Schools can 


takes 


an elementary or high-school 


money to obtain better teachers 


be constructed in two years or less, but it 


four years to train 


teacher and seven to eight years to train a college 


protessor. Our school buildings may be the best 


in the world, but can we say the same of ow 


teachers? Perhaps our children would be bette 


olf with fewer buildings, but with the best 


teachers it is possible to obtain. We 
spend $25,000,000, 000 in the 
What 


pared to spend lor assuring better teachers tor 


plan to 


next 10 years on 


school buildings amount are we pr 


these schools? 


\n immediate ste p in solving oun educational 


problem is to increase salaries drastically. Unless 


we quickly remedy the present treatment of 


our teaching and scholarly resources, we will 


inevitably have morally and intellectually in 


competent teaching staffs. Eventually, the bright 


young man will sacrifice his desire to teach in 


favor of an adequate standard of salary, comfort 
decency, and security tor his family 


We all 


elementary 


shortage of 
What is 


not evident is the real meaning of this shortage, 


know of the nation-wide 


and highschool teachers 


since very few classrooms are ever closed because 


a teacher is lost. What happens is that teaching 


standards are lowered or the class size is raised 


accommodations are already taking 


When a 


the desired qualifications is not available, 


Both of these 


place at a growing rate teacher with 
soir 
one with lesser qualifications is hired 

The great increase in our productive capacity 
comes from the optimum use of people and fa 
cilities. Some of the problems of education, 
particularly those concerned with administration, 
are susceptible of solution by the same methods 
cannot 


Why 


industry. Industry 


I80-day year 


we Us¢ in operate 


effectively in a should w 
think our schools can? 

Increasing the length of the school year, say to 
210 days, would be the equivalent of making two 
before college If to 


additional years available 


these two years we added better teaching, better 


school administration, and better use of school 


facilities, it is quite possible for a man 


young 


of 18 to have completed the equivalent of the 
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present-day college course This is not as ta 


fetched as it may sound, Something close to this 
has been achieved in Europe 


It may be impossible tor us to compet with 


Russia in the number of trained people, but we 
must excel in the quality of our trained people. 


| huis 


towards our primary and se madary schools, pa 


requires a drastic change in our attitude 


ticularly the lattes 


Ihe hieh 


students ton 


school no longer aims chietly to 


prepare college; it now provides 


occupational, and cultural 


child. | 


COUTSeS Are 


educational! CIVIC, 


training tor every nde pressure trom 


given whose 
Nearly hall 


litthe or no instruction 


Various groups being 


educational value ts questionable 


of out high schools otter 
in mathematics beyond 
high 
school pupils today who study scientific subjects 
physics sey =(1900), 4% 
(1950) 


in physics, chemistry, o1 
introductory algebra [he percentage of 


is indicative of this 


(1950) 104, (1900), 7% 


chemistry 


alvebra—52% 1900), 27% and geometry 


74% (1900 i, (1950 


mad 
The high schools have been required to take 
chil 


cannot 


care of the average boy or girl. For many 
they 


takes the 


sufler are 


dren the school makes up tor vhat 


and, in some cases, it 


I he 


obtain at home 


place otf the home ones who 
the gifted children 

\ partial solution to the high-school problem 
kinds ol 


standards than the other 


schools, one having 
I here 


boys 


is to set up two 


higher can be 
no valid objection to this, because and 
girls with the necessary ability could go to the 


more diffeult school. ‘True democracy does not 


require of us that we hold hack the qualified 


it does require that we give each individual the 


opportunity to develop his talents to the fullest 


There is, however, a current of educational 


thought which is opposed to special treatment 


of gifted children. It is claimed that there are 


too many difficulties and injustices involved in 


recognizing ability at an early age, so that chil 


dren of all abilities must be educated in a com 


mon manner. It is also claimed that educational 


grouping of this sort leads to or accentuates 


social stratification and is, therefore, undemo 


crati However, if it is democratic to give 
special care to our retarded childre nm, it 1s demo 
cratic to help our brightest children 

With reference to the serious shortage of quali 


fied 


could be 


teachers, a partial solution, and one which 


immediately effective, is to enlist the 
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aid of industry, Why cannot the scientists and 
the engineers from industry be given sabbatical 
leaves to teach in our schools? ‘The very short 
age of college graduates and many of our educa 
tional problems have been created by the vastly 
increased requirements of industry. In 1900, the 
ratio of engineers to other workers was one in 
100; on 


today it is in 60—and in highly ad 


vanced industries it has already reached the 


ol one for about every 20 workers. 
10,000 en 


figure 


Industry is today short more than 


gineers and will require a minimum input of 
10,000 for 


many years to come. The only serious 


attempt made by industry to solve this problem 
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has been to offer considerably higher salaries to 
young college graduates. ‘This has resulted in an 
unhealthy situation where the small number of 
graduates are being sought after by many organi 
zations. Recently, at one college, the same 200 
members of the graduating class were interviewed 
by representatives of nearly 500 companies. ‘This 


We 


of goods that inflation cat 


is not recruitment; it is inflation have 


learned in the case 
only be solved by greatei production; this is tru 


There 


to the young graduate in being sought after so 


of college graduates as well is dangei 


avidly. Success is too easily achieved, and he 
gains it so quickly and so easily that he has had 
no time to learn the humility to handle success, 


or even to realize that he will need humility 


Wi 


social 


should expect industry to help carry this 


obligation. In present-day America the 


business corporation is not a business device 


alone: it has become a social institution and has 


acquired the obligations inherent in this concept 
We 


yf hools 


always have recognized a duality in ou 


Federal and local support publi and 


private support. Industrial support of schools 
fits into this duality, It also has been character 
istic Of Our people that, when a social need arose 
to take care ol, 


which government was not abl 


groups of citizens have joined together to help 

\t their own expense, industrial organizations 
make 
neers lor one-year periods to teach in our high 
I he 


be more than repaid by the larger number and 


should available their scientists and engi 


schools, colleges, and universities cost will 


better-trained students who will soon be avail 


able 

Industry can also help inh providing scholat 
ships and other aid. I suggest that financial con 
tributions to education rather than scholarships 
be made, but on a considerably larger scale than 
1S presently the case, pe rhaps aS a perce ntage ol 
Phese funds might be assigned for 


VIOSS sale 5 


distribution to central groups of men not as 


sociated) directly with industry or with the 


schools. ‘Lhis will eliminate any possibility of 
industry being accused of influencing education 
or the schools of being self seeking. The use of 
manpower and funds by industry in this manner 
could be considered as a legitimate operating ex 
pense required for the future good of the bu 

Similat 


would also be appropriate 


ness contributions by labor unions 


Such funds may be 


used for establishing, staffing, and operating new 
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schools. Scientists and engineers of each commu principle and to reason all claims to power. 
nity, as part of a definite company plan, could It will matter littke what other excellences out 
act as counselors for one or more high-school educational institutions possess if they neglect 
students, devoting a part of their time to helping to recognize and to foster high ability wherever 
them to become interested and_ proficient in it is found. The task of ensuring that every 
scientific and engineering subjects. ‘They could youth in our land is helped to his highest intel 
also take over the leadership of the various after lectual growth is a formidable one. ‘This task 
school clubs in science, radio, mathematics, etc., arises not alone from the military situation posed 
thus relieving the teachers of this duty by Russia, but also from the realities of the 
Ihe United States, if it is to succeed in its rapidly spiralling scientific revolution. We are 
role of world leadership, must produce citIZeENS faced with a fateful challenge The way we, 
who have the wisdom, the vision, and the know! today, meet it will determine the future of ou 
edge to grapple successfully with world problems, country. We must not let it be said by future 
citizens who can see critically through conven generations that we used our intellectual and 


tional values and who are able to subject to moral capital without replacing it 


Some ‘Trends and Issues in 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


By MAX S. MARSHALL 


University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


A BRITISH ANATOMIST, David Sinclair, speak pharmacology to stress abnormalities. The last 


ing from a British training and after visits two vears before the degree are virtually all 
to representative medical schools in this coun clinical 

try, recently wrote a book called “Medical Stu In premedical training trends are perhaps un 
dents and Medical Sciences Presuming to no detectable but issues are not. For one thing, ma 
acquaintance beyond medical students, the au turity is mandatory for medical training. Because 
thor nevertheless provides a refreshing outlook of this, an excellent argument could be made 
on features of education in general. In this short that at least one late premedical year be spent 


paper, mere samples of issues, also appeat not nearer than five miles to a campus, A de 


ing to be specific but linked with education tectable cry is also heard that solid foundations 


at large, are all that can be presented. ‘Thre and cultural training are significant in medi 


are chosen in the hope that something of the cine, as what is not? Less emphasis is needed on 


medical viewpoint Can be gained from them courses easy cnough to get grades ind more 


First, a look at the three divisions of formal emphasis can be used on the distinction between 


medical training may be enlightening: the pre courses which strengthen the groundwork for 


medical, preclinical, and clinical years. ‘There medicine and those which merely dilute and 


are three more—internship, specialized training spoil it later, ; time which could 


or residency, and practic but these, coming he heceer used 


after the degree, are beyond schoolmasters. Pre , | 
The influence of medical schools on premedi 


medical training begins with ndergarten and 
F , : kindergarten ane cal training is indirect. So long as there are suf 


lasts through the punLor or senior year ol col 

ficient ippi mts tor medicine id sO long ts 
lege. Medicine touches only the last two or three , 
5 , — hs _ medical schools feel that this training is not 


Vex ( on » | ‘ w takes 
ears of this period. Preclinical trainu ik their business, a feeling heartily reciprocated 


about two years In a medical school with anat bs most te cher de iin with | re medi il {ul 
5 ‘ 5 ‘ ai 4 ; ‘ ‘ 


ny y ov’s and | r stry é aly { i! 
my, ph siolo , iochemistry to analyze the dents, the influence of medicine will be indirect 


normal body, and patholog microbiology, and 


nm courses give 


Oxford University Press, I‘ wi ett ) wmens ) ire exceptional 
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Ihe most direct control is by means of pre requi 


sites, often selfish and sometimes ridiculous, but 


always an easy route of escape for those who 


wish to gain hours or unload an unwanted sub 


ject and an easy way to force the hand of a 


An indirect influence on pre 


pre ceding school 


medical training arises from the intense emo 
tional interest in medicine on the part of self 
styled premedical students and their teachers 
Vhis leads to tactical maneuvers, Big Talk, and 


This 


medical 


curricula menace 1S 


The 


the building of a 


dangerously biased 
, 


sick 


real and appreciable appears 


to favor sound foundation 
leaving medical subjects for directed and bal 
anced approaches, for a better timing, and for 
training as close as possible to maturity and 
the deeper understanding and continued use 


which come in later years, 
In premedical training there is another issue 
which cannot be forever ignored, though it may 


Medical 


training is exceedingly long and the trend is 


not yet have been seriously raised 


toward even greater lengths, with internship 
residencies lasting as long as five years or a 
bachelor’s degree required for applicants. Al 
though the ratio of applicants to accepted stu 
dents has dropped appreciably since the war, 
probably applicants for medicine will continue 
in such numbers that selection of those with 
desired qualities will remain possible, for medi 
cine will always have strong attractions. A great 
er interest in premedical training on the part 
Medicine 
How 


ever, costs, the lengthening period of training, 


of medical schools seems. possible. 


minds its own business almost to a fault. 


and social pressures by taxpayers, students, and 
families may force medicine to a higher degree 
of educational efficiency rather than to the an 
swer perhaps too often used—an extension of 
time. Since there is a sharp limit to what can 
be properly accomplished in terms of condensa 
tion within the medical school itself, the only 
direction to turn is toward the premedical years 
This need not be as horrifying a thought as 


think. A 


cultural 


some may trend toward a more solid 


basic and training supports academic 


principles. Medicine might still use some of 


this time. Such training as is given in the first 
could be such or in 


year absorbed, either as 


fractions, at ages when absorption is at least as 
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easy as later on. This transition is not a trend, 
field 


demands a vast amount of knowledge, obtain 


but it might become an issue in a which 


able at early ages, and an infinity of understand 


ing, obtainable only with maturity. 


Ihe second sample of trends and issues is 
definitely a trend but is by no means a settled 


issuc—"‘integration.”” A perfect educational struc 


ture might well be presented in two _ phases: 


truly basic training (mathematics, English, phi 
losophy, physics, etc.) built as high as might be, 


with later professional or trade schools, the 


function of which was to integrate these basic 


trainings toward given goals. The basic courses 
are the vertical foundation posts reaching down 
rock, but to 
blocks. 

‘vertical’ and “horizontal” has become hope 


The 


through vertical piles taken at different angles 


to bed some they are horizontal 


foundation Unfortunately, the use of 


lessly confused. mental image of slices 
to make cach profession will explain the rela 
tionship between basic training and the combi 
nations which make up the trades and _ profes 
sions of pragmatic living. Vertical or horizontal, 
there are solid basic subjects in finite number 
and combinations of bits thereof in infinite num 
ber which make the professions and trades. Med 
the most intricate combi 


icine is surely one of 


nations of all. 

The destinies of medical schools are guided 
largely by medical men who naturally look upon 
their professional training as an entity, though 
it is really more of a comforting patchwork 
quilt, to try a simile which keeps the trouble 
some vertical dimension out. The current trend 
toward “integration” puts emphasis on sewing 


up the quilt rather than on the component 
squares, some of which may be rotten or ugly, 
or on the finished quilt, which can be smooth 
and effective or can be a jungle of unharmonized 
patterns. No orator is needed to give a resound 
ing speech about how the anatomist talks of a 
muscle and the physiologist of its control while 
the physician presents the case with muscular 
dystrophy. A narrow educational concept is thus 


easily glorified. 


The concept of integration is only partly duc 


to the fact that medical men are results of in 


tegration. Medical students have been in school 


for what, to them, seems like a painfully long 
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and get into 


They 


ina hurry 


time, Want to see patients 
which provides a tempting 


Older 
debate: all hu 


medicine 


opportunity for rationalization teachers 


will recognize, too, an ancient 


man activities are composed of many fragments 


that everyone except th 


of basic “subjects” so 


basic teachers themselves is ready to argue with 
the university man who tries to uphold a degre« 


and I 


do not mean theoretical viewpoints) of his field 


of purity, the fundamental viewpoints 


The fact remains that the tendency toward 


carly “integration” is a weak bit of rationaliza 


tion, a mere desire to change because education 


is and will remain imperfect, a wish to take in 
someone else’s field, and a concession to an un 


part 


derstandable but misplaced desire on the 


of students. In one school the idea has been 


carried to the point of virtually abolishing the 


basic elements on which medicine is built 


though the men and the subjects are not so 


easily eliminated. There is an easily detectable 


similarity between this and the teaching of read 
ing without alphabet, languages, grammar, o1 
orthography, though medical proponents do not 
see their paradoxical stand in this respect. Eithe 
can meet with success with 


process apparent 


adept students and teachers. The fact remains 
that Johnny better learn the alphabet and the 
garage mechanic better start with a little study 
a Cadillac 


certainly 


of his tools instead of with Our quilt 


of medical comfort needs its stitching 
and 


feel 


solid and in harmony 


Some 


but the cloth must be 


the basic knowledge must come first 


ing for numbers is attainable by the accretions 


of experience, but the multiplication table, not 


always inspiring, is of definite help 


The 


medical 


exist in 
well 


established basi subjects are the squares from 


Medicine 


issue of integration should not 


education and not only because 


which medicine is built itself is a 


rigorously applied combination of basic train 
ing with clinical training necessarily done at the 


I his 


sence of integration. If 


bedside clinical training is the very es 


and when the clinicians 


ol medical schools sce this, and It scems iney 


itable that they should, they will protest against 


early integration just as they protest against 


They 


they cat 


other deficiencies in basic training will 


demand solid basic training on which 


perform their clinical integration without the 
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frustrations arising from previous surveying 


skimming, and loss of solid foundation. They 


call 


the clinic, 


may a physiologist or a microbiologist to 
but they will be properly unwilling 
to take time from the clinics to approach first 
students who are, of 


Ol second-veal medical 


course, all too easily flattered and impressed by 
them 
The thought of sound basic training in the 


elements which merge into the more worldly 
assemblies of different basic elements which com 
pose trades ot professions applies much farthe 
than medicine, In medicine, however, the prob 
lem is specific because of the nature of medical 
training and because the long period of school 
No doubt better 


and probably the merg 


ing leads to impatience some 


integration is possible, 


ing of basic and clinical outlooks at the right 


time can be done more smoothly. Integration, in 


t more extreme sense as 18 Now commonly dlis 


cussed and variously tried, is decidedly treach 


crous 


In any educational move a teacher must start 


with the student as he is, talent and ex perience 


considered, and go with him until he reaches 


another point of de velopment.’ It is legitimately 
possible for an anatomist, physiologist, or micro 
biologist to begin in September with the basic 


academic background and to end the cours 


talking, in some degree, the clinical language 


of his field. ‘Uhis i 


vic wpoint 


radically different in educa 


tional from bringing into the class 


room a man in bed and talking about a sort 


of faseinating miscellany for which students are 


not prepared while someone says the man has 


kidney disease, all to point up what could be 


talk kidney 


Lhe integrationists deserve no credit for the 


otherwise a solid basic on the 


related; rather, 
back 


discovering 


discovery that many things are 


the educators of some centuries deserve 


credit for analyzing situations and 


basi components Ultimately, perhaps, medical 


educators will see that their plea for a solid 


structure on which to put the whole of medicine 


calls for a similar solidity within medicine to 


cement the basic training to the ultimate clinical 


integration 


Third, at some risk, an ingress into medical 


M. S. Mars! 
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issues can be gained by considering the tremen 
dous financial difficulties not in terms of dollars 
and budgets so much as in terms of education 


and moral precepts. There are four segments 


of educational monetary concern: students, 


schools, research, and faculties. 

Students at 22-26, more or less, are not infre 
quently getting married these days, Some figure 
with care, and the wife helps toward the educa 
tion. Some do not care and acquire worries from 
devious angles. Unfortunately, a few expect 
society to pay the freight, apparently feeling that 
a society that makes them go to school all thei 
lives must take the consequences, The principal! 
seldom more than two at 


sources of income, 


once, are families, wives, personal earnings, 


The 


dispute arises over subsidy. Should there be any 


scholarships, loans, and subsidies. great 
and, if so, should it be private or governmental? 
In an emotional moment mention of royal sub 
sidy gets much applause, with an image held up 
of the poor struggling medical student giving his 
all to the service of mankind. There is some truth 
there but little analysis. These students are ask 
ing to become among our highest paid men and 
women, though certainly not without working 
for it. They also command a high prestige from 
society, If they lack talent and /or are not willing 
these things, they should not be 
On 


to work for 


allowed to continue, the other hand, it is 
not easy for a family to pay for a medical edu 
cation as well as support, perhaps, the son's 
family, this after having already furnished sup 
port for a quarter-century, Also, a medical stu 
dent has many demands that must be met in 
terms of efficient education, demands that pre 
clude any great earning capacity. 

The best harmony is derived through the five 
sources of income other than subsidy, but there 
is no doubt that plenty of tight spots arise in 
school. A student who was all 


every medical 


father, or the family 
The 


the 


set financially loses his 


encounters a long illness. most common 


trouble is pregnancy, when student was 


counting on his wife's earnings. So was she 
Government subsidy, which to some looks good, 
is not a tenable answer, at least without sharp 
restriction, It would change the whole characte1 
of the medical student group, since a freeway 
to prestige and wealth would be offered instead 


of a difficult Medical men themselves are 
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way. 


trying to provide aid for deserving tough situa 


tions. With good referees, preventing too much 
aid for self-pity, the sources of monies for excep 
tional subsidy cease to be the issue. We have a 
generation in which some students will blithely 
seek aid to pay for new cars and refrigerators. 
I have even seen requests for free monies so that 
a student’s wife could finish her education! Let 
us hope that medicine can take care of its own 
on a sane, discriminatory basis which preserves 
but does not enervate. 

Che financing of medical schools is a part of 
this educational discussion only with respect to 
research. ‘The tremendous emotional impact ol 
medicine, heavy with subjective overlay, pro 
duces money in countless w.ys, the impact of 
which on education is undeniable. Once only a 
president might accept monies and he might 
reject that which seemed inappropriate in a uni 
versity. Now the finding of monies for research 
and the use thereof to gain prestige or fame ar 
so common that the basic structure of univer 
sities is endangered. This is fully apparent in 
medicine, where it is particularly disturbing to 
turn loose the thought that the answers to ques 
tions are on sale, with harder questions calling 
for more money and heavier subsidies buying 
the 


of cash fosters the “institute plan,” the develop 


faster answers. Furthermore, heavy inflow 
ment of departments within departments. I know 
of no one who would argue that there should 
never be such, but the principle is ticklish, 
indeed. A department which has funds or power 
will hire its own specialists without regard to 
those responsible for the specialty; or, committee 
amalgams are formed which essentially set up 
CTOSS 


powerful groups within and at purposes 


with departments, functions, and ideals of the 


school, Institutes are formed at the expense ol 


basic units sometimes to such an extent that the 
basic units are lost, when the cycle starts again 
This is genuine disintegration. At the roots of 
these trends are monies. 

In a medical faculty itself gold is not a special 
Non 


medical professors in medical schools, few in 


educational item, save in one respect. 


number, are like others elsewhere. Medical pro 
fessors either subscribe to similar conditions or, 
more often, have outside sources of income. A 
surprising amount of time is devoted, some of it 


most substantial in both quality and quantity, 
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by men whose incomes from the schools are as 


low as zero. On the other hand, those who 


presumably carry the same responsibilities as 
nonmedical teachers, with the same income, may 
also have outside practices. These men are for 
ever rousing the green glances of envy, often 
accompanied by sarcasm. In terms of envy, this 
is merely small, for the backbone of medicine 
is the man who practices medicine; devotion to 
a school, though it sometimes enhances prestige, 
usually means notable financial loss. In terms of 
education it raises a question, perhaps never to 
be settled, of the “full-time teacher” in medicine 
The debate is old. The good answer must always 


be specific for men and schools. Empirical 


schemes, such as consolidation of earnings to 


make full 


the insistence on marked sacrifices by 


everyone theoretically on time, o1 


men who 
wish to pursue some academic life in medicine 
by no means provide answers, 


FEducationally, the sane answer would seem to 


be that unsensational but unbeatable one: the 
best possible balance. This means a mixture ol 
full-time men and nearly full-time practitioners, 
with others in between, in no stipulated propor 
tion but dependent on departmental balances 


and on the men themselves. There will always 


be a few who abuse privileges; however, in 


medicine the occasional chiseler is usually mor 
knowledgeable and more industrious than th 
academic chiseler, also not too common a species 
who rides an easy path to his salary 

There are other trends and issues, significant 
and worth discussion, but perhaps an outline 
which has a few open doors in it has been sug 


Dhree 


premedical training, the almost ballyhooed trend 


gested, have been offered: the status of 
toward “integration,” and the issues of finances, 
with specific problems in medicine. Experience 
has been added to the issues discussed without 
| hope, 


apology but also without attempts at 


CocTcLon, 


Clinical Pastoral Training: /xperiment in 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


By ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc. 


Massachusetts 


R ARELY DO discussions of issues in theological 
education find their way into the professional 
education journals. There are undoubtedly many 


reasons for this. Protestant theological education 


is fundamentally a highly specialized type of 
education, concerned primarily with the prepara 


tion of parish clergymen. ‘This somewhat profes 


sional tone, quite akin to that of the education 


of doctors and lawyers, suggests a certain con 


servative atmosphere which may cause some 


professional educators to think of theological 
education as a rather static and dogmatic affair, 
hardly open to the free spirit of criticism so 


often found in contemporary education litera 


ture. 

At the same time, the education of Protestant 
ministers has often received a bit of the same 
verbal lambasting accorded to higher education 


in general. This was especially true during the 
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General 


Hospital, Boston 


this century 
Stanley Hall 


hall of 


instance, G 


fury and storm of the first 


In the early 1900's, for 
did not find it difficult to assert with cornposed 
confidence that theological schools “close ques 
tions rather than open them to the methods of 


progress That theological education still 


receives some healthy whippings may be attested 


to by a hurried reading of a relatively recent 


article written by Hugh Hartshorne.? Among 


other things, this distinguished Yale professor 


has accused theological education of being 


neither theological nor education 


So in reality theological education is not 


living as sheltered a life as one might conclude 


from reading the contemporary journals of edu 


G. 8. Hall, “Educational Problems New York: Apple 
ton, 1911), p. 188 


*H. Hartshorn 
pp 440.447 


Education Sept. Oct., 1954 
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cation. Indeed, there are some obvious indica 


tions that theological education has taken on a 


few rather new and imaginative experiments 


Ihe clinical training of clergymen might cer 
tainly be considered an imaginative adventure, 


and, in a real sense, it is still a relatively new 


CX pcrime nt. 


It is a rather interesting observation, if not 


an especially startling one, that the clinical 


pastoral training movement was not initiated by 


an educator as such, ‘Though one would hesitate 
rT] long time before attempting to assign or name 
the original stimulus to clinical pastoral training, 
it is relatively safe to say that the medical pro 
In 1925 
Richard 


C. Cabot, then professor of clinical medicine at 


fession furnished a significant influence. 


the well-known Boston physician, D1 


Harvard, sent forth a plea for the clinical train 


ing of ministers: 


When we urge a theological student to get “clinical 


experience” outside of his lecture rooms and his 


chapel, to visit the sick, the insane, the prisons and 


the almshouses, it is not because we want him to 


get away from his theology, but because we want 


him to practice his theology where it is most needed 


i.e. in personal contact with individuals in trouble 


Though it is not our purpose to consider the 
history of the clinical pastoral training mov 


ment, it should be noted that many “secular” 


events have influenced the formulations and 
evolution of this religious-psychological-educa 
tional movement. Certainly medical psychology 
has had a strong influence, as has the psychology 
of religion, especially as represented by James, 
Starbuck, Leuba, and many others, Freudianism 


neo-Freudianism, and neo-neo- Freudianism 


placed their mallet blows on the clinical train 
And 
and the humanistic look shaped it a bit, too 
But 


development of clinical 


ing of ministers. surely liberal theology 


one of the most significant factors in the 


pastoral training, at 
least from the point of view of education, has 
been the surging tide of experimentalism. In a 
very real sense, clinical pastoral training is a 
manifestation of Progressive education. 

It is quite true that many of the pioneers of 


clinical pastoral training were ministers and 


doctors who usually did not see all the educa 


tional implications of such a movement, Un 


doubtedly not a few of them would hav 


*>R. C, Cabot 
(New York 
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Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics 


1926) pp. 6-7 


shuddered if their efforts had been interpreted 
as a manifestation of John Dewey’s philosophy 
Some, however, of this 


were quite cognizant 


fact. For example, Paul E. Johnson, one of the 


pioneers of the movement, stated, in an article 
written for Christian educators, that Progressive 
education is “learning by doing” and then went 
on to describe and laud clinical pastoral training, 
Seen 


clinical pastoral training should 


an obvious manifestation of such a theory.‘ 
in this light, 
be of keen interest to the secular educator, foi 
it represents an experiment in experimentalism 
and in a field which might seem to some educa 
tors quite strange and esoteric 

Let us look briefly at the particular ways in 
which clinical pastoral training represents an 
attempt to apply Progressive views to theolog 
ical education 


Clinical pastoral training bases its case on the 


issumption that we learn by doing. In clinical 


pastoral training the theological student is placed 


in a clinical situation, which means that he must 


deal with persons in a face-to-face relationship 
This is brought about in several specific ways 


He may serve for two weeks as an orderly in a 


general or mental hospital. This may includ 


everything from emptying bedpans to taking 


blood pressure, but also coming in direct contact 
g 


with patients, nurses, social workers, volunteers, 
and doctors. Later, when he is somewhat oriented 


to institutional procedures, he becomes an as 


sistant chaplain and regains his ministerial role; 


but he is still functioning in a clinical situation 


ig 
He spends much of his time counseling patients, 
bringing to them the resources of his particulat 


profession. A minister is a man of crisis, and in 


an institutional setting the clergyman discovers 


exactly what this means. His theological and 


psychological theories take on a new dimension 


as they are tested ‘“‘under fire’; and—always undei 


close supervision—he is indeed learning by doing 


Clinical pastoral training, like experimental] 


ism, attempts to cultivate individuality. Perhaps, 
more accurately, it attempts to create an atmos 
phere conducive to personal growth. It is in 


teresting that, though historically this has not 


been the fundamental aim of the clinical pastoral! 


training movement, students receiving clinical 


training almost invariably speak of personal 


erowth as one of its greatest contributions. 


Johnson, Christian Education, 30: 103, 1947 
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It is not surprising that a person grows when 
so many completely new experiences are pr 
sented to him. ‘The observance of an autopsy, ol 


shock 


one’s pe rsonality, one 


all contribute to 
The 


integration and assimilation of these new experi 


treatment, olf surgery 


way or another. 


ences often take place in the seminar sessions, 


a vital and educationally significant part of 


clinical training 


The clinical pastoral training movement em 


phasizes the necessity of making the most of 


the opportunities of the present life This is 


perhaps best illustrated by the general tendency 
to start where the patient is, in the same manne 


that the educator starts where he finds the stu 


dent. The clergyman has been accused very often 


of a superficial optimism or a tragic pessimism, 


Certainly there have been 


both 


of avoiding reality 


many valid reasons for accusations, but 
orientation to reality plays a tremendously im 
portant role in clinical training. It is necessary 
that the minister and the patient face reality 
together. ‘Though therapy has a place in the 
chaplain-patient relationship, it is not an “every 
thing-is-going-to-be-okay” approach. In general, 
the approach is that persons facing crises must 


make 


the religiously oriented, this means that to draw 


use of every resource available to them. ‘To 


on all powers available to man is to make the 
most of every opportunity, Together the minister 
and the patient attempt to come to terms with 
real problems. 

Ihe influence of Rogerian methodology has 
had quite a strong influence in clinical pastoral 
training. And though few chaplain supervisors 
are thoroughgoing Rogerians, the tendency to be 
‘non-directive” is conspicuous, Other counseling 
techniques, especially suited to the unique rol 
of the clergyman, have been formulated by pio 
neers in the movement and are used and studied 
with some care 


Closely associated with the above observation 


is the stress which clinical pastoral training places 


upon the emotional aspects of life. In the past, 


the criticism of experimentalism relative to the 


intellectualize all of life 


tendency to Was espe 


cially obvious in the theological school, ‘Though 


usually given to the 


clinical 


Chaplain supervisor is the title 


chaplain of the institution in which training is 
offered, The academic and clinical training requirements 
of these instructors are quite rigid and not a few hold 


graduate degrees beyond their professional degrees 
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religion itself often has been viewed as an emo 
tionally pregnant affair, theological education 


has been criticized just as often as an “ears up” 


alfair, quite remot and quit blind to the real 


needs ol Phe clinical pastoral training 


p rsons 
movement is a sincere attempt to homogenize the 
intellectual and the emotional so that both might 
find their respective places in the development 
of the whole person. The emphases of psychoanal 
ysis, psychiatry, and psychosomatic medicine 
have continuously stressed this needed considera 


Ince ( d, 


clinically 


tion “empathy” is a_ favorite word 


amongst trained ministers, and it ts 


taken quite seriously. The patient is not a sub 
ject to bye preached to, to be intellectualized to 
death, or argued into submission. The patient ts 
to be wholly understood and complete ly loved 
Clinical pastoral training is student-centered 
rather than instructor-centered, There is a gen 
ral tendency in clinical pastoral training to re 
strict the number of students assigned to each 


For example, in 


chaplain supervisor programs 


sponsored by the Institute of Pastoral Care, one 


of the several training agencies furnishing min 
than six 


I his 


insistence upon small classes gives the movement 


isters with clinical experiences, no more 


students are allowed to each instructor 
in excellent opportunity to develop group dis 


cussion methods, Though lectures are not com 
pletely forsaken, the emphasis is definitely on the 
give-and-take of discussions groups. Diminutive 
classes also permit frequent interviews with the 
chaplain supervisors and lead to a group co 


hesiveness seldom found in the large classroom 
situation 

Several professional journals already have been 
founded which deal with the various phases and 
problems of pastoral psychology in general. We 
might ask, however, if the clinical pastoral train 
ing movement has any implications for higher 
education in general, and if, in some way, secular 


educators might contribute to the improvement 
of clinical pastoral training programs 

So far as the first question is concerned, we 
have seen at least five ways in which the clinical 
training of ministers might be interpreted as a 
manifestation of experimentalism. We should 
mention again that there were multiple factors 
inttiation of clinical 


which contributed to the 


but Progressive education was 


them. [hv 


historical 


pastoral training 


certainly one of modern educator 


whether his interest be critical, ol 
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practical, might seriously look at this movement, 
if only to evaluate it in the light of modern edu 
cation. He might also find it rewarding to com 
pare its results with the “more orthodox” meth 
ods of higher education. 

Just what the so-called secular educator can 
contribute to clinical pastoral training is a moot 
question. One thing is quite obvious: there is 


a paucity of research in this field. Educators, 


especially those who are experts in educational 
research, could encourage and even instruct the 
clergy as to the importance of research in the 
development and evolution of any educational 
approach. lo date, very little reputable research 
has been done in clinical pastoral training. High 
er education researchers may find in the clinical 
pastoral training of American ministers data 


which they will consider well worth investigating. 


THE TEACHER: 
A Skilled or Professional Worker 


By BERNARD MEHL 


The Ohio State University 


ry’ 
| HERE EXISTS TODAY the realization that the 


classroom teacher needs assistance in terms ol 
salaries, teaching loads, and working conditions 
There is also a move aloot to increase the status 
of teachers in the eyes of the general public 

Admittedly, teachers as professional workers 
need to be sold to the public, but the question 
remains, Are teachers thought of as being truly 
who hire them? If ad 


professional by those 


ministrators and school board members act as 


though teachers are not really professional by 
treating teachers as professionally incompetent, 
then no amount of “selling” will enable the 
public to accept the notion of more status for 
a nonprofessional group. 

Ihe task now is to define the term “profession” 
and, since there are so many views which hinge 
on certain prescribed qualifications, the defini 
tion offered will be strictly operational. Simply, 
a person is to be deemed professional when he 
no longer needs supervision in carrying out his 


occupational duties 

The professional worker is trusted either to 
know how to handle most of the situations which 
may arise in his occupational domain or, at least, 
to use his judgment to admit of insufficient 
knowledge in certain cases. If the members of 
an occupational group are not granted this trust, 
then, whatever their task or whatever their 
training may be, they will not achieve profes 
sional status. Otherwise, no matter how many 
degrees a teacher has, no matter how important 


his job is for society, the individual teacher still 
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worker and the mere use ol 


skilled 


the label, “profession,” does not make him pro 


rcmmains a 


fessional in the genuine sense of the term 


Considering the relationship between the 
and his work, what elements are needed 
effected? ‘This 


can be answered by looking at the relationships 


teacher 


if prolessionalization is to be 


which hold between a master craftsman or estab 
lished professional man and his peculiar task. 
Chis inquiry will be restricted to the way th« 
intensive training and 


craftsman, given his 


knowledge, goes about his work. 


That all 


tain routine chores is taken for granted; it is 


workers are expected to handle cet 


the degree of complexity of the routine opera 
tions which serves the function of separating 
the skilled 


craftsman possesses skill beyond that of technica! 


from the non-skilled worker. ‘The 


mastery over routine duties. 


The additional function is the ability to util 
ize creative skill whenever a breakdown in the 
routine operations occurs or whenever a modi 
fication in the day-by-day operations of the job 
is called for. The craftsman is called upon to 
handle 


into an impersonal collective job enterprise. 


those cases which cannot be made to fit 
Given this simple rule-of-thumb functional 
definition of the craftsman’s function, it can be 
that the 
so divided into workers and craftsmen. 


readily seen industrial world can be 
This is 
so because the industrial operations can be mor¢ 
or less controlled and separated into those tasks 


requiring creative action and those tasks needing 
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skilled or unskilled L hese 


sets of conditions probably hold tor any large 


routine tunctions 


scale operation, including the school. However, 
although the school tollows the industrial pattern 
on administrative lines, it has not kept pace 
with industry in regard to the division of labor 
within the plant. ‘The school has managed to 
install a system which denies to the teacher th 
chance to achieve craftsman or professional status 
Teaching can be divided into routine and 
creative tasks as tollows: 
handling clerical 


Routine students 


details, collecting tickets, responsible for running off 


policing the 


movies, grading papers, collecting material, et 


Creative—selection of subject matter method ol 


presentation, knowledge of interest and desire ol 
individual students, knowledge of social and individ 
ual goals, knowledge of changing techniques and 
cemphase s, construction ol examinations, construction 
of unique teaching materials, evaluation of the teach 
iligy process, etc, 

prolessional! Status IS 


Since craltsman ol 


achieved by a recognition of the creative, indi 
vidual, and personal nature of the task pet 
lormed, priority must be given to tasks which 
lorego as much as possible the routine functions 
of the teaching day, if that status is to be el 
lective. 

Iwo practices reduce and hinder the eventual 
professionalism of classroom teachers. ‘Lhe first 
is the attempt to routinize the teaching process 
the standard 


Ihere are numerous reasons why 


ization of teaching has been considered as a 


desirable aim. Certainly future years will see 


an extreme shortage of teachers on all levels of 
education. ‘To fill the gap, less qualified person 


nel have to be secured. ‘Therelore, when faced 


with insufhcient numbers of professionally 
trained personnel, it is only natural that educa 
tors wish to adjust the situation accordingly 
There is a parallel here between modern efforts 
and the way teachers were 


to obtain teachers 


hired when the common school movement took 
hold during the 1830’s and 1840's. The rise of 
the normal school tempered this movement to 
adjust the teaching task according to the qualifi 
cation of the poorly trained teachers, but the 
normal school was implicitly geared to teachers 
trained as semi-skilled rather than professional 
workers. 

The use of teacher training institutions con 
nected with schools of higher learning should 
have wrought havoc with the conceptions which 


hovered over the normal school. Unfortunately, 
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the hold of the old idea ot classroom teaching 


invaded the environs at the teachers’ col 


leges. Ihe teachers’ college me rely ac knowledged 


iso 


the increased complexity of the teaching skill 
and proceeded to turn out skilled workers in 
stead ol the semi-skilled teacher of the normal 
school, 
With th 


neglected, there 


creative aspect of teaching being 


arose a class ol school workers 


equivalent to the toreman in the factory, the 
supervisol and special teacher, to exercise pro 
fessional skill not possessed by the classroom 
teacher. Since the professional teacher, by defi 
nition, has no need for a foreman, the introduc 


tion of the supervisor carried with it the view 


that the teacher was nonprotessional, Efforts to 
supervise the teaching act somehow imply that 
teaching is something other than professional 


work, 


sionally 


that teachers cannot be trusted protes 


and that teacher-training institutions 


have to limit themselves to the training of skilled 


workers 


Phe growth of the professional teacher is 


hindered by the amount of non-teaching tasks, 


from the collection of milk money to the arrange 


ment of a trip to the zoo, These functions are 


at best adjuncts to the business of teaching 


There are those who, in detense of these chores, 


say that anything the teacher does or is asked 


to do constitutes the teaching act. ‘This fails to 


! 
consider the priority status of certain acts in 


regard to other functions the teacher under 


takes. [he 


be made between duties which are 


danger occurs when a choice has to 


clerical and 


duties which are instructional; the teacher unde 


pressure may be forced to choose the clerical 


Such a choice would be truly detrimental to the 


making of a teaching profession 


lo conclude, teachers are prolessional when 


they perform the creative and unique acts of 


teacher-training institu 
that 


teaching. If this is so, 


tions must reconstruct their programs $0 


their graduates are qualified to perform the 


creative teaching act. [This may mean reconsides 


ing the place of theory and the liberal arts in 


the teacher-training curriculum 


J ope, sored rig a 
9 
© 
9 


Teachers interested in exploring today’s 


wonderful professional opportunities are 


invited to consult 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
YA SAYA YA YAS YAY YAY A YA YY AY YAS YH 
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COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS: 


A Reappraisal 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


University of Wisconsin 


' 
Cor LEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS is a phenomenon of 
the 20th century, Its introduction to the campus 
marked by the spate of news bureaus 
1900 


may be 


extension divisions tounded between 


1910 


a gradual adjustment in the character of Ameri 


and 
and Ihe emergence was symptomatic of 
can higher education, 

In this adjustment of the American university 
to the modern American environment, there have 
been six principal steps: 


I he 


public proclamation that higher education in the 


flourishing of the land-grant college—a 


United States was not alone for the well-to-do o1 
lor those going into the learned professions, but 
lor the industrial and agricultural classes as well; 
the adoption of the elective system—opening the 
way lor the proliferation of courses which in turn 
attracted unprecedented numbers of young peo 
ple to college; the growth of graduate and pro 
lessional schools—an emphasis on scholarly 1 
search which could be applied directly to th 
problems; the rise ol the 


solution of public 


service university—programs of adult education, 
public service, and extension carrying the « ampus 
to the people; the development of academic ad 
ministration as a discipline in itsell—deans and 
directors bringing to the campus new efhiciency 
and effectiveness; and a growing acceptance by 
these administrators of a public-relations point 
the community of citt 


ol view UNIVETSILY aS a 


zens rather than a community of scholars. 

[hese adjustments have created a new univer 
sity, still scarcely aware of its powers, self-critical 
of its limitations, inspiring and inspired in the 
its dreams. 


boundlessness ol The adjustments 


have been created by, and in turn have them 
selves created, a heightened campus consciousness 
of the university as a public institution, drawing 
from the body politic its spiritual orientations, 
its practical problems, and its physical where 
withal, and giving back to that body politic a 
tide of profound thought, a wellspring of skills, 
and a stream of young people carrying new life 


and enthusiasm to the citizenry of the country 


The perspectives and the procedures implicit in 
the adjustments we call the public relations of 
higher education—those policies and techniques 
designed to achieve a clear, candid, and continu 
ous flow of insights and interpretations between 
the public university and the university publics 

This is the ecology of university public rela 
tions: a product of its environment, as the mod 
ern university recognizes the imperative im 
portance of meriting and winning broad public 
contributing to its environment, as the 


support ig 


modern university reaches out in organized 
lashion to grasp the hands of its constituents 
University public relations is now generally 


accepted as CNCOM passing those policies and 
functions designed to achieve the interpretation 
of public needs and desires to an institution and 
the transmission of institutional ideas and aspira 
tions to the public to bring the university and 
its publics into harmonious and truitful adjust 
ment. Implicit in this definition are three basic 
premises, Failure to understand and implement 
these premises is at the heart of whatever failures 
we continue to experience In university public 
iclations today. 


The 


a matter ol 


first is: that public relations is primarily 


institutional conduct and only 
secondarily a matter of publicity, As such, it is 
inextricably linked with academic administration 
in all its aspects, Unless the basic policies and 
practices of a university are structured to merit 
public acceptance and support, it is totally un 
realistic to expect publicity personnel to gain 
Public 


The reverse of this premise is, of course, 


support for them relations is deeds, not 
words 
equally true: that, in the absence ol clear and 
continuous public information, good deeds can 
not be expected automatically to attract public 
attention 

The second premise is that public relations is 
not the job of a single individual. Every contact 
between the university and its constituency is an 
episode in the complex flow of institutional re 


lationships. Hence, sound public relations is a 
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way ol lile lor an entire institution and cannot 


be delegated exclusively to a 


y director ol public 


relations.” ‘The inference that public relations 


cannot therefore be directed is not sound Just 


as 4 university's research program is guided by 
the dean of the graduate school, so a university's 
total public relations activities are most effective 
when they are planned and co-ordinated by an 
official so assiened., 

The third is that public relations is a two-way 
street, involving both incoming consumer re 
\ public 
talks and lis 


public S its 


search and outgoing communications 


relations oriented university both 


tens. It explains to the traditional 


ideals and it detects from the publics their needs 


and wants. ‘The university public relations man 


interprets to the public the standards and aspira 


| 


tions of higher education, and he interprets to 


the campus the opinions and aspirations of his 
Out of this talking and listening 


publics out 


of this responsibility and responsiveness-——comes 


that balanced way of [life which is the wonde1 


and redemption of American higher education 


It is here, at the core of the public relations 
process, that we commit our most grievous crrors 
hand, 


in university public relations. On the one 


there is the university administration so imbued 


with the necessity of winning public acceptance 
that it is willing to sell its academic birthright 
for a mess of enrollment or donation pottage 
On the 


ministration $0 


other hand, there is the university ad 


bent on protecting academic 
prerogatives that it fouls those wells of public 
support which higher education desperately 
needs. 

Of the two false paths, the former is probably 
seal to 


skim 


on occasion, to bartering away 


the more commonly trod today. In our 
make. friends and intrigue the public, w 
dangerously close, 
those great traditions of free thought and free 
inquiry which it ts the responsibility of sound 


university public relations to foster 


How one such incident came perilously close 
to tramine ling Campus freedom country wide, and 
how the situation was salvaged by men of courage 
and sound public relations perspectives, 1s one 
untold stories of American higher 

In 1955, 
answered with an unequivocal “No!” a Govern 
Secretary of the Army 


of the great 


education 14 colleges and universities 


ment demand that the 


have the final say on who should teach then 


fact 


correspondence study courses, despite the 
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that public opinion was running strongly at the 
of all 


This case of the 


time in favor forms of “red hunting 


Defense Department vs. the 
universities is a revealing example of how feartul 
men can be placed in the position ot whittling 
away at the premises and practices of the Ameri 


can tradition and of how that tradition can be 
successltully defended by men who do not equat 
university public relations with l00“% blind su 


render to public pressures 


Like 


democrac y, thr 


most assaults on the fundamentals of 
Department ol Detense’s attack 
education 
Since 1942, 


through its United 


on the integrity of American higher 
had all the trappings ol innmocenc 

the Department of Defense 
States Armed Forces 


CO-Ope rative 


Institute, has been entering 


into a arrangement with some 45 


colleges and universities whereby men and wo 


men in the Armed Forces take correspondence 


study courses from these colleges and universities 


at Government ¢ x pense 


1 hie plan 1S simple In 
effect, the Government merely provides a partial 
scholarship for the soldier, sailor, or airman who 


voluntarily enrolls in a regular credit or non 


credit college correspondence course, taught by 


a regular member of the faculty of the institution 


COTICE rned 


This arrangement has been covered by a con 


tract between the college or university and the 
U.S. Armed In the 


a contract had provided substantially for nothing 


Forces Institute past such 


more than the exchange of tunds trom the Gov 


to the institution for educational serv 


195% 


crnment 


ices rendered. In Jun however, the De 
partment of Defense submitted to the co-operat 


Fiscal Year 1954 


proposed the screcning and the 


ing colleges a contract which 
right of disap 
proving all professors involved 


On the surlace, the Detense Department's cle 
mand looked well-meaning and harmless enough 
Steeped in a sense of responsibility for loyalty 


and conformity in the mulitary establishment 


the generals and their aides were merely pro 


posing that trustees, presidents, and deans dele 
gate to Washington the job of policing 45 facul 
Who 


interests of the nation 


ties could s;% this was not in the best 


in those critical cold-war 


times: 


lo 28 colleges and universities, most of them 


minor, the Defense Department proposal seemed 


unavoidable in the light of “public relations.’ 


They signed their contracts... (Some later com 
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plained that they had not read the fine print.) 
however, ‘Clause | d”’ was 
[hey 


American freedoms: the 


lo 14 institutions, 


a firebell in the night saw in it a direct 
threat to the cherished 
privilege of a college or university to be the 
sole determinor in the selection and retention 
of faculty, and the privilege of every individual, 
with the 
They 


did not see “public relations” dictating that they 


business, or agency to do business 


Government without fear of intimidation. 
their contracts 


sign They not only sent back 


their contracts unsigned; they stated their posi 


tion in no uncertain terms 

Here was a clear example of 14 universities 
recognizing that sound public relations involves 
responsibility for great academic traditions quite 
as much as responsiveness to public demands 
Pheir stand not only drew compliments from the 
press; it won an about-face from the Department 
of Delense. ‘Today the Cooperating Institutions 
Contract contains no Clause | d. Had it not been 
lor 14 institutions of probity and courage, how 
ever, 45 institutions would be spiritually in hock 
to Washington today. 

How do we preserve and strengthen a balanced 
public relations philosophy on our campuses? 
By making public relations functions and public 
relations personnel so much a part of the uni 
structure that these functions and 


versity pel 


Illinoi 
Nebraska 


Wyoming 
State 


California, Georgia 
Michigan, Minnesota 


Wisconsin 


I hie L niversitu ot 
Kansas, Louisiana State 
New Mexico, North Carolina 
Western Kentucky State 

tem of Education 


Oregon 


College, and the Zz 


¥ 


in 


‘ssentials 


M ANY HAVE BEMOANED the scarcity of teachers 


Tl 
1e 


today. A smaller number has added the quality 


ing good whenever the subject of the need of 


teachers arises. Those who think in terms of the 


good teacher do not always specify the character 


istics which distinguish the good from the 


average or the mediocre. ‘There are diflering 


conc ptions ol the traits, attitude 8, training, and 
experience to be possessed by a teacher before he 
is to be considered good, Since numbers seem to 
be getting much emphasis in current discussions 
of the teacher problem, it might be fitting to pre 
sent a brief outline of one viewpoint on the type 
the real teacher 


of background necessary for 
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sonnel reflect academic traditions quite as much 
as public opinions. 

In the literature of public relations there is 
frequently encountered the principle that the 
chiel public relations man in any enterprise must 
be a top executive, if the public relations func 
tion is to be carried forward effectively in that 
The reasoning commonly is that in 
the 


institution’s publics be reflected adequately ir 


ent rprist 


no other way can the needs and wants of 


institutional policy, It is equally important, 


however, that the public relations man be num 


bered among the top executives so that the 


standards and Aspirations of the institution be 
sharply reflected in public relations 
It the 


whatever name he is called—sits with “top man 


prac tices. 


university's public relations man—by 
agement,” he is in a position faithtully to inter 
pret the university to its publics and the publics 


It he 


incoming Communications may be muted and his 


to the institution, sits in the outfield, his 


outgoing communications warped, 

Lhe policies of a university should be lormu 
lated with a view to its public relations, yes 
but its public relations should also be formulated 
with a view to basic institutional policies, As 


relations principles and the 


public university 
ethos enter into a mutual adjustment, and as 
university public relations men become intimat 
and forceful members of the faculties that it is 
their privilege and responsibility to counsé l, we 
can expect to achieve new horizons in American 
§O0 iety 


education tor American 


EVENTS 


Teacher Education 


In the proper sense of the term, a teacher 1 


a many-laceted person—a well-informed, con 


scientious citizen; a well-educated individual, 


scholar if you will; a competent technician in th 
classroom; and a helpful, inspiring guide to his 


achieve such a status, one must 


pupils lo 


possess a variety of gifts Let us conside 


thoroughness in scholarship and professional 


skill 
lo begin with, the prospective teacher must 
the 


This will enable him to 


have a solid core of knowledge in liberal! 


arts and the sciences 
have a common background with other educated 


men, including those in the various professions 
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Skillful teachers 


Human Development 
and Learning 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Brooklyn College 


An integrated treatment of the 
psychological principles of learn- 
ing, the mental hygiene implica- 
tions of individual behavior, the 
techniques of evaluation, and the 
importance of teacher guidance 


Basie Principles 
of Student Teaching 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 


University of Kentucky 


Presentation of seventy-nine basic 
principles which underlie good 
teaching at any level in any field 


depend on... 


Evaluation in 
Modern Education 


]. Wayne Wrightstone and Joseph Justmen 
Bureau of Educational Research, Board 
of Education of the City of New York 


Irving Robbins, Queens College 


{ modern approach to testing, 
measuring, and evaluation in edu- 
cation 


Basic Principles 
of Supervision 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
University of Kentucky 


treatment of the 
supervision, with 
translating theory 


A functional 
principles of 
emphasis on 
into action 


College Division 


American Book Company «20% 








PUBLIC 


JUST PUBLISHED 


EDUCATION IN 
\ FIRST COURSE 


By George R. Cressman and H 


This new text presents a_ well-organized 


introduction to the profession of 


ranged in five parts: The American School System, The Profession 


of Teaching, The Educational Pr 


and Society, and A Look to the Futur 


Kach chapter in the book is introduced by a 


izing the material to be covered 
problems for discussion, designed 
tive analysis on the part of the s 
‘ hapter. 
irk her course 


Large royal octavo, about 500 pages, illustrated 


APPLETON-CENT(U 


25 West 32nd Street 


AMERICA 


QOustanding lists of audio-visual aids ar presented for 


arold W. Benda 


logical, and interesting 
education The material is ar 
(Child 


ocess and the t.ducation 


, 
| review surmag4r 


in the chapter .xercises and 
to stimulate activity and objec 


tudent. are presented after each 


RY-CROFTS, IN( 


New York | N. ¥ 
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No distinction should be made between those 


who will teach in the elementary schools and 
those who will teach in secondary schools 


Professional courses should be concerned with 


the essentials—educational psychology, philos 


ophy of education, history of education, compara 


tive education, and educational sociology. In 


addition to these foundational fields, the future 


teacher should have a course in the general 


principles of method and one in applications ol 


these principles to a specific field. Supervised 
teacher an 


The 


is something that must be 


student teaching will give the new 
opportunity to put theory into practice 
allocation of time 
worked out by representatives of all phases of 


education, which is now possible even in som 


the teacher education program major in 


liberal-arts colleges, results in an unbalanced 


preparation, 

The graduate student who is already teaching 
or who is engaged in administration should pun 
sue advanced subject matter and foundational 
work, Schools of education may also help him 


increase his eflectiveness by providing good 


courses in the principles of administration, edu 
cational law, and controversial educational issues 
He must be given an opportunity to do scholarly 
than humdrum and = routine 


research, rather 


studies 


leachers, according to this viewpoint, will 
have a common meeting ground with all types 


ol educated individuals and with each othe 


in the profession, This concentration on the 
essentials in preparation for teaching will dis 
courage the multiplication and duplication of 
education courses and will remove some of the 


friction between the inhabitants of both sides 


ol the academic street. Thorough scholarship 
and a high grade of technical skill (in the broad 
sense of this term) will doubtless be instrumental 
in gaining for teaching the status of a profession 


with all its perquisites, W.W.B. 


GIFTED AMERICAN YOUTH PREFER 
THE PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Wal 


making 


PLANS are America’s best young brains 
futures? According to 
1956, by the National 


Merit Scholarship Corporation, a very high per 


now for their 


figures released March 5, 


centage of them are aiming for careers wher 


they are needed most--in science and engineering 
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I he 


tion-wide 


NMSC, which has been conducting a na- 


hunt for the most able high-school 


seniors, assembled the figures from among the 
The boys and 


Results 


56% of the boys and 16% of the girls 


1,078 semi-finalists tn the search. 


girls involved come from every state. 
show that 


among these highly talented youngsters desire 


to become engineers or scientists. Chemistry, 
physics, and various engineering fields hold the 
strongest appeal for this group. 

Lhe semifinalists represent the pick of an 
original preselected 60,000 high-school seniors 
NMSC October 26, 


The original group represented students 


who took the first test on 
1955 
picked by high-school principals throughout the 
nation as those among the lop five per cent of 
their senior classes, 

over-all of gifted 


15%, 


an interest in 


In addition to the 


youngsters indicating science o1 
engineering, 36% of the girls plan to become 
teachers and about 10% of both boys and girls 
would Iike 
fields, 


eight per cent of both boys and virls show an 


to follow careers in medicine or other 
health The next biggest category, where 
interest, is business. Law attracts eight per cent 
of the boys but only five per cent of the girls 
Ol the girls, 12% 
per cent of the 


want a career in arts or letters, 


but only four boys have this 


interest Three per cent of the boys and four 


per cent of the girls want to specialize in either 
rcligious or social service careers. 


Iwo per cent of these gifted young people do 


Their 


interests range from diamond cutter, interpreter, 


not fall into any of the above categories. 


Ol poultry and stock manager to Carecrs as regu 


lar officers in the armed forces. One boy confi 


dently stated that he would like to be a general 


Lhe 
established in the 


National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
fall of 1955 by 
totaling $20,500,000 from two leading founda 
Since then the NMSC has been conduct 


high-school 


Was grants 
tions 


ing a nation-wide hunt for the 
seniors best able to benefit from a college edu 


Lhe National Merit 


\« holarship program is tO aSSISt aS Many as Poss! 


cation purpose of the 
ble of these top-notch young people through a 
college education, Originally, $1,000,000 was al 
located to make scholarships available this yea 
gut, with the help of a number of leading Ameri 
can corporations now participating mM the pro 
gram, more than $3,000,000 in scholarship money 


will be awarded in the spring of 1956. 
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PRESENTING the NEWEST TEXT in the SCOTT, FORESMAN 
PROFESSIONAL SERIES: EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


THIS IS TEACHING 


by Laurence D. Haskew 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Texas 


With an illustrated reference manual: Backgrounds of the American 


Educational System 


Teaching ts high adventure; its joys and problems can be exciting, demanding, 
difficult, and rewarding. Dr. Haskew’s book is a personalized exploration of the 


adventurous career of teaching 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
and COMPANY Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto, New York 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 


a & % 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
ay * ° 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
& ® © 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
® & © 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
Post Office Box 1211 Los Altos, California 
Vember ort 
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ACCELERATION IN TRAINING 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


EXPERIMENT at Rensselaci 
(Lroy, N. 7% 


March 17, 1956, indicates that colleges of science 


\N EDUCATIONAL 


Polytechnic Institute reported 


and engineering could successfully advance some 


students to graduate studies without benefit of 


the senior year. ‘This was the result of a six-week 
experimental program conducted at the college 


Arthur A 


department of metallurgical engi 


last surmmer by Burr, prolessor and 
head of the 
necring 
Den students, who had just completed thei 
junior year and who had been caretully screened 
lor promise of brilliant achievement, were select 
ed from 10 colleges and universities to participate 


Their 


had been in the field of physics, chemistry, and 


in the experiment previous experience 
rie tallurgic al ¢ ngimecering. 
In the six wecks at R.P.1. they were “required 


to reach a level normally considered only within 


the capabilities of graduat students,” according 


to Dr. Burr. “There is no doubt among us who 


administered the experiment that approximately 
half of the group could easily undertake studies 
toward advanced degrees without further unde: 


graduate training,” he declared. “The perform 


ance of all but one would have merited six 


credit hours of graduate work.” He also believed 
that probably five to 10% of the nation’s engi 
neering juniors would be able to absorb graduat 


work successfully without senior-year training, if 


given the opportunity. 
Further, 


If we could turn out that many engineers with ad 


vanced degrees in a year’s less time, it would mean 


a great deal in today’s shortage, A study of the group 
clearly indicates that serious consideration should be 
given in the future to the possibility of segregating 


students in science and engineering in 


take 


tional talent to become productive sooner 


the topmost 


order that they may advantage of their excep 


as well as 
to be stimulated to higher levels of activity 

The two courses given dealt with the chemistry 
and physics of metals, extremely important fields 
in relation to new severity of requirements cle 
manded of metals in their uses, for example, in 
atomic energy developments, jet engines, and 


guided missiles. The students were in contact 


with 26 different lecturers, all active research 


workers and all authors of scientific literature 
The students came from R.P.I., Siena College, 
DePaul Cincinnati, 


University, University of 
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Oberlin College, Michigan State, Boston College, 


DePauw University, Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology, and Montana School of Mines. 

Dr. Burr said plans are under way to repeat 
the experiment next summer. Each participant 
will be given a full-tuition scholarship and travel 


and living expenses as well. 


NURSING EDUCATION IN 
JUNIOR-COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


[He GROWING TREND of establishing nursing 


programs in junior and community colleges—to 
students to become 


cnable registered nurses in 


usual three—was dis 


March 5-6, at 


The meeting was 


two vei instead of the 
cussed at a 


( olle u( 


sponsored by the 


conterence, leachers 


Columbia University. 
Association ol 


Nurs 


Research Proj ct in 


American 
Junior Colleges, the National League for 
ing, and the Cooperative 
Junior and Community College Education for 
Nursing ol 

About 165 persons, representing 36 states and 


Alaska, Rico, 


hey included junior college presidents, execu 


leachers College, 


Canada, and Puerto attended 


tive secretaries of state boards of nursing, presi 


dents of state leagues for nursing, hospital ad 


ministrators, nursing directors in junior colleges, 
Anna Fillmore, general 


Nursing, 


and government officials 
National 


chairman, 


director of the League for 
was the 

Among the spe akers were Hugo V. Fullerman, 
Hospital 
Leone, chief 
Service; Mil 
Research 

Miner, 
(Middle 


professor of 


director of hospital services, United 
Fund of New York; Lucile 
officer, U. S. Public 


Montag, director, 


Petry 
Health 


Coope rative 


THULE Ss 
dred 
Project at ‘Teachers College; Edward 
president, Orange Community Colleg: 

town, N. Y.); Dwight F 

administrative medicine, 
School of Public Health 
Medicine; and Ruth B. Freeman, president, Na 


League 


Jarnett, 


Columbia U'siversity 


and Admisvistrative 


tional {om Nursing, who discussed the 


league’s views on junior-community college 


nursing education. 


Recent Publications 


BROWN, ROBERT F Middle-Class Democracy and the 
Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780, pp. 458, $6.00 
LANNING JOHN I The Kingdom 
of Guatemala pp $31, $5.75 Press 
Ithaca, N. ¥ 

CONANT, JAMES B., The 
1956, $2.00; PIERSON. GEORGE W., Yale 
versity College, 1921 1937, pp 740, $6.00. Yale 
Ithaca, N. ¥ Both 


University in the 
Cornell University 


Citadel of Learning, pp. 79 
The Uni 
University 
1955 editions 
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Constructive Contributions 
to Professional and Institutional 


Development. . . 
COLLEGE TEACHING: Its 


Practice and Potential 


By Joseph Justman, Professor of Education. and 
Walter Hi. Mais, Chairman of the Department of 
Physics, Brooklyn College 


Concerned with both principles and techniques, this book offers a comprehensive exposition 
of the tasks involved in college teaching in light of the growing numbers and changing needs 
of students today. An original and stimulating volume on all phases of the relationship be- 
tween teacher and student, between teacher and curriculum, with emphasis on the teacher's 
continued personal growth. “The seasoned teacher as well as the beginner will find here 
an extension of his range of professional resources.”--Howarp Lee Nostranp, Executive 
Officer, Department of Romance 


Languages, University of Washington 


$3.75 


THE DOMAIN of the FACULTY: 
In Our Expanding Colleges 


By John S. Diekhoff, Professor of Education and 
Director, Office of Institutional Research, Hunter College 


In these days of ever-mounting enrollments, an experienced educator makes significant pro 
posals for re-examining the personnel policies and educational programs of our day and 
evening colleges—and suggests a program for improving the competence of college fac 
ulties. “Professor Diekhoff's book is full of practical suggestions about how more education 
can also be better education.”—Joun B. ScHWERTMAN, Director, 

Center for Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults, Chicago 

$3.00 


CORPORATION GIVING IN A 
RREE SOCIETY 


$y Richard Eells, Manager, Public Relations 


Research, General Electric Company 


The first comprehensive study of corporate philanihrophy in this country, this volume de 
scribes what American corporations are doing, can and should do to help preserve the in 
tegrity and advance the progress of our private institutions. A case for broad social respon- 
sibility on the part of big business; an indispensable study for administrative officers 


concerned with development $3.50 
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or from 
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OUTSTANDING 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


.. + On Preparing for Professions 
COLLEGE AND LIFE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT. Fourth Edition. 457 pages, $4.50 


This text is designed to aid college 


ge freshmen in their 


initial adjustment to colleg 
values from their college 


and in their 
real zation of the fullest experience ind to 
vocational and personal planning and adjustment during ¢ 


It deals with all the 


groups individually as 


issist them during their 
educational ollege years and beyond 
various aspects of personal services that may be considered and studied in 
a complement to or in coordination with counselir 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 
By ROBERT W. RICHEY. 


Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
122 pages, $4.75 


\ text offering an entirely different approach for the introductory 


education course 
colleges and universities 


the book. Its 


to 


viven in 
Planning for teaching i 


s the dominant theme of 
are to help the student become thoroughly oriented to the field of education 


weigh critically the 


his 


purposes 
how him how to 
ind to enable him to 


field 


wisdom of entering the teaching profession plan 
career carefully and comprehensively if he decides to enter the 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 


By RALPH J. SMITH, San Jose College. Ready in: August 


An outstanding new text and problem book for use in freshman engineeris 
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